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CHRISTIANITY AND THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY 



GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
University of Chicago 



The entrance of the United States into the world-war has been 
accompanied by an interpfetation of the meaning of our participa- 
tion which suggests an idealism with great spiritual possibilities. 
Every Christian contemplates with loathing the idea of war for 
purposes of selfish aggrandizement. Human life is too sacred to 
be ruthlessly sacrificed to sordid schemes of national rivalry. The 
United States ought to lend the influence of its forces toward the 
ending of conditions which make inevitable such tragedies as the 
present. President Wilson has nobly expressed this purpose in his 
statement that the world must be made safe for democracy. This 
means ultimately that human interests must be made supreme as 
contrasted with the interests of any one class or group or nation at 
the expense of another. If our country can contribute toward this 
end, our participation in the war will be one of the most glorious 
deeds of history. 

There is a peculiar responsibility resting on the Christian church 
in this situation. If the world is to be made safe for democracy, 
there must be a religious interpretation of democracy. No mere 
force of arms can establish a new kind of brotherhood. Only as 
men's sense of duty shall be such as to reinforce the fundamental 
principles of democracy will the new ideals be permanent possessions 
of humanity. It is the purpose of this paper to inquire concerning 
the ability of Christianity to furnish the religious and moral attitude 
indispensable to democracy. 

It would be easy to point out that the fundamentals of the gospel 
of Jesus — the conception of the value of every human soul, the 
importance of the attitude of good-will, the practice of the Golden 
Rule — are all indispensable to a society which is to live on the basis 
of righteousness and mutual trust. Nothing is more needed than 
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that the gospel of good-will shall come to rule in international as 
well as in personal dealings, if the tragedy of this war is not to be 
repeated. The part which the preaching of the Christian message 
has had in leading the world toward a conception of life which makes 
democracy possible is greater than we often realize; and this 
preaching, with its leavening power, will always constitute a 
bulwark of righteousness, steadying the movements of political 
development. 

But Christianity is not simply a gospel of good-will. Christian- 
ity is organized with doctrines and practices which demand the 
loyalty of Christian men. Now it is a historical fact that these 
doctrines and practices originated in an age when democracy was 
unknown. The Christian church has developed in relation to the 
politics of imperialism. Never has it consciously faced its task 
in terms of a democratic civilization. The early Christians felt 
the gospel to be so incompatible with the political aims of this 
present evil age that they declared that their citizenship was in 
heaven. The righteous social order for which they hoped was not 
to come by any democratic evolution, but by the cosmic catastrophe 
in which the imperial power of God would be superior to that of 
earthly sovereigns. It was to be a Kingdom of God, imposed on the 
world by kingly power, not evolved by human effort. Mediaeval 
Christianity developed in a world in which the Holy Roman Empire 
represented the fundamental conception of political organization; 
and the church was the spiritual counterpart of this earthly empire. 
The Reformation came when national states were emerging; but 
every state had its king. The Anabaptists could at that time 
make only a negative protest, significant as we now see that protest 
to have been. In the United States a policy of mutual non- 
interference by defining spheres of sovereignty so as to avoid 
conflict has prevailed, rather than an organization of the church to 
interpret democracy. 

The structure of Christianity, as we know it, has been deter- 
mined by imperialistic ideals. We are now for the first time face 
to face with a world which, we believe, is to be democratic. Are 
the doctrines and the practices of the Christian church adapted 
to this coming age ? Can the world be convulsed by the struggle 
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between autocracy and democracy and the church escape a spiritual 
crisis? Does not membership in the church involve loyalty to 
certain ideals drawn from imperialism? Indeed, have we not 
been more or less conscious for some time that those who hope most 
from democracy are distressed by the traditional defense of vested 
rights so common in the church? As we look back on the past 
century of Christian history can we not see that there has been a 
significant spiritual struggle, in which the ideals of democracy 
have been incessantly making inroads on the autocracy of church 
polity and ecclesiastical doctrines ? If the present enthusiasm for 
liberal political ideals is to find sympathetic interpretation in 
Christianity, must not some changes in emphasis and in organization 
be seriously contemplated ? 

There are four important questions to be considered as we face 
this issue: First, what conception of authority is consonant with 
democracy? Secondly, must not the norms for the religion of a 
coming age be drawn primarily from the demands of that age? 
Thirdly, must not experiment and change receive a welcome which 
the church has hitherto refused to give ? Fourthly, must not the 
conception of assurance which Protestantism has exalted as the 
essence of religious experience be modified so as to give to an 
experimental faith its positive value ? 

1. The problem of authority. — The fundamental issue between 
autocracy and democracy is the question of ultimate control of 
decisions which affect the welfare of men. Autocracy claims the 
right to prescribe for men what they ought to do; democracy 
insists that men shall have the right to determine their duty for 
themselves. Autocracy imposed on the colonies in this country 
arbitrary taxes; democracy raised the protest, "No taxation with- 
out representation." Autocracy in the Prussian theory of politics 
gives to the ruler the right to declare war and to mobilize the army; 
democracy in the United States requires that the will of the people 
shall be expressed through Congress on a question so vitally affecting 
all the people of the nation. The various reforms of our methods 
of voting, the establishment of primary elections, the movement 
for the referendum, and similar significant tendencies in modern 
life are all expressions of the conviction that wholesome conditions 
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can be secured only as the control of politics shall be in the hands 
of the people. 

It is obvious that any interpretation of moral and spiritual life 
which places restraints upon men from an alien source is out of 
harmony with the democratic ideal. The protest against the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings will find an echo in any realm 
in which appeal is made to an occult source of authority protected 
from criticism or reform by the assertion of a metaphysical rather 
than a moral right to exist. In view of this fact, it is worth while 
to ask ourselves whether we may not be preserving in the structure 
of our inherited doctrines and polity a conception of authority 
which was entirely in harmony with the political philosophy of the 
Middle Ages, but which must inevitably come into conflict with 
the idealism of democracy. If the democratic movement is to 
receive a religious interpretation, we must make sure that our 
Christianity can give this interpretation with genuineness. An 
autocratic religion in a democratic world would be an anomaly. 
If President Wilson's demand that the world is to be made safe for 
democracy is to be realized, democracy must be safe in the Christian 
church. 

The history of modern Christianity is really a struggle between 
the autocratic theology of the mediaeval church and the desire of 
Christian people to gain control of their religious life. Mediaeval 
Catholicism was the religious embodiment of the ideal of govern- 
ment from above by divine sanctions. Christianity was defined 
as a religious system coming to men by divine revelation and 
administered by ecclesiastical officials who derived their authority 
from the apostolic succession instituted by Christ. The content 
of a man's religious belief was determined for him by a superior 
power. The individual had no right to criticize or to modify the 
doctrine thus prescribed. His duty was to obey and to accept. 

The doctrine of infallibility is the practical expression of absolute 
autocracy. It means that whatever the infallible church says, 
is immune from adverse criticism just because the church says it 
is. All encroachments on the metaphysical rights of the divinely 
established church are to be systematically resisted. Modern 
Catholicism is seeking to maintain in the world a religiously 
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controlled civilization, the control being in the hands of officials 
whose responsibility is not to living people, but to a superhuman 
commission affirmed to be of divine authority. To save the abso- 
luteness of its authority, Catholicism consistently seeks to eliminate 
from the forces of civilization all influences which might in any way 
weaken the hold of ecclesiastical authority. The ideas of men must 
be shaped by a rigid censorship of education and by a carefully 
guarded indoctrination. The validity of an ecclesiastical admin- 
istration of human activities is asserted to be superior to that of 
any other kind of organization. Church schools are to be preferred 
to secular schools. The ecclesiastically approved philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas is to displace Kant. A Catholic scholar must have 
the imprimatur of a church official in publishing a book dealing 
with doctrines or movements which concern the church. A list 
of dangerous and forbidden writings is prepared by officials of the 
church to guard public opinion from possible contamination. The 
control of beliefs and practices is kept in the hands of those who 
have a divine commission. The religion of Catholicism is a con- 
sistent expression of absolutism. It can never interpret democracy, 
for it distrusts democracy. 

The Protestant reformation is often declared to have been a 
great democratization of Christianity. It is true that the right of 
the individual to defy the authority of the church was stoutly 
maintained. It is true that the principle of lay participation in 
the organization of church activities has been to a greater or less 
extent recognized. Especially should it be emphasized that the 
efforts of the Independents in the struggle for religious liberty in 
England made powerfully for political freedom, since church and 
state were so closely interwoven. And above all the recognition 
of equal rights for all religious bodies in this country has made 
possible a significant freedom of discussion and a virtual emancipa- 
tion of the individual from the necessary control of any church. 
For when no one religious body has the right to coerce, when 
citizenship does not depend on conformity, the possibility of 
absolute ecclesiastical control is limited to those who voluntarily 
submit to such control. Absolutism thus exists only on suffrance. 
However it may insist on the theory of underived authority, 
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it can enforce that authority only in so far as people elect to 
recognize it. 

Protestantism has thus made democracy possible. But has 
Protestantism realized the full meaning of democracy in the realm 
of religion ? 

The presupposition of thinking during the Middle Ages was 
that fundamental truths and laws must be derived from divine 
mandates. Protestantism denied the competency of the church to 
interpret infallibly the will of God; but original Protestantism 
made no revision of this fundamental principle of mediaeval think- 
ing. The discovery of truth was assumed to be identical with the 
ascertaining of what God had prescribed. That biblical teachings 
should be final in their dominion over men was asserted as stoutly 
by Protestantism as by Catholicism. No man has authority to 
impose his private interpretation of the Word of God on his fellows; 
but every man must accept the mandates of God as these are 
revealed in the teachings of the Bible. Luther was quite as 
vehement as were Catholic theologians in denouncing the dis- 
coveries of Copernicus, the reason in both cases being that the 
Copernican theory was not in accord with the pronouncements of 
Scripture. In spite of the many struggles of advancing thought 
and in spite of the many modifications of the literalistic theory 
of biblical authority, Protestant religious thinking still proceeds 
usually on the hypothesis that conformity to authoritatively 
prescribed teachings is imperative. Independent inquiry is dan- 
gerous, and dissent from scriptural doctrines is disloyalty to God. 

It is here that we find the significance of biblical criticism. 
Popularly, criticism is still widely regarded as an unwarranted 
refusal to submit to rightful authority. The "higher critic" is 
depicted as a religious anarchist, doing what is right in his own eyes, 
as the Israelites did before there was any king in Israel. Exactly as 
it is treason to refuse absolute allegiance to an unlimited monarch, 
so it is held to be religious treason to withhold complete assent to 
the dictates of the Bible. Now, criticism in the realm of biblical 
study means that the utterances of Scripture are subjected to the 
judgments of men, exactly as democracy in government means 
that the deeds of the ruler are to be judged by the citizens of the 
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country. It would be interesting to compare the attitude and the 
arguments of those who in the days of growing democracy shud- 
dered at the sacrilege of a denial of the divine rights of kings with 
the attitude of those who in Christendom are dismayed at any 
curtailment of the absolute authority of Scripture. But if freedom 
of criticism is essential to political democracy, is it any less essential 
to a religion which serves a democratic age ? 

The rights of criticism have today established themselves in 
certain realms in which the teachings of the Bible are pertinent. It 
is generally recognized that a geologist has the right to dissent 
from the doctrine of the earth's origin and history as given in the 
first chapter of Genesis, and that historians have the right to correct 
the biblical accounts of the wars and the reigns of Israelitish kings 
in the light of evidence from Assyrian and Babylonian monuments. 
Yet even here there is a persistent attempt to maintain the con- 
ception of conformity to biblical teachings "properly interpreted." 
Thus, even in the modification of actual beliefs, there is frequently 
preserved the attitude of unquestioning obedience to an authori- 
tative pronouncement. It is assumed that legitimate doctrines 
must be sanctioned by a revelation from above. Thus, even when 
a harmonization of science with Scripture takes place, it is accom- 
plished in such a way that the religious significance of honest 
examination of the facts is depreciated in comparison with the 
attitude of conformity to external authority. 

Now, the democratic conception of authority is vital rather than 
formal. The real leader in a democracy is the man who lives so 
completely in sympathy with the needs and the aspirations of his 
fellow-citizens that he voices their actual interests. The sovereign 
crowned by superhuman sanction represents the autocratic con- 
ception of authority. Democracy finds the embodiment of its 
ideal in Lincoln, whose greatness grew out of a sympathetic sharing 
of the life of the people. The entire machinery of democracy is 
devised to secure the vital identification of the lawmaker with 
the people for whom he is to legislate. This ideal is often crudely 
worked out, as when rigid insistence on local residence is a con- 
dition of election; but the intent is plain. Real authority must 
come from sharing the life of men, not from an alien commission. 
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The historical method of studying the Bible is of great sig- 
nificance from this point of view. As a result of this method the 
authors of the biblical books cease to be the somewhat mechanical 
mouthpieces of a superhuman oracle. They take their places in 
the life of humanity, gaining their greatness from the completeness 
with which they could interpret the struggles and aspirations which 
were taking place in society in their day. An Old Testament 
scholar has recently expressed this fact in the following suggestive 
words: 

The Hebrews were given no extraordinary or abnormal aids or advantages 
not within the reach of other men, then as now. God did not show favor 
toward them in any such way as to render them exempt from the temptations, 
weaknesses, failures, and sins that beset us all. Nor were they endued with 
power or grace that was not accessible to other men. Having the same 
opportunities and being possessed of the same faculties as other men, no more 
and no less, the Hebrew prophets and saints threw themselves heart and soul 
into the task of interpreting the world about them in terms of God. The Old 
Testament is the record of their success. 1 

The historical spirit of interpretation is imperative if the Bible 
is to be used for the building up of a democratic civilization. We 
cannot maintain one kind of authority in our political life and a 
totally different kind of authority in religious life unless we wish 
religion and democracy to be mutually distrustful. To insist 
on blind submission in religion is a spiritual preparation for blind 
submission to autocratic power in the state; it is fundamentally 
opposed to the ideals of democracy. If the church is to guide and 
inspire the new age, it must teach men to see God's leading in the 
actual events of life rather than in mere formal proclamations of 
doctrine. 

That this involves a readjustment of religious sentiment is 
evident. It throws on the living generation a far larger responsi- 
bility for the discovery of ideals and aims than has previously been 
supposed. But everyone who has come to feel that intimate touch 
with the great figures of the Bible which comes from historical appre- 
ciation knows also the uplifting inspiration derived from compan- 
ionship with the rich religious life of these men. When once the 

"J. M. Powis Smith, A Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion, p. 155. 
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utterances of the Bible are read as interpretations of the struggle 
for faith and of the response of God in the aspirations of men, they 
may serve to inspire our struggles and to give us faith in a way 
directly significant for the religious guidance of democracy. The 
authority of the Bible thus is the authority of men who have shared 
completely with humanity the perplexities and the struggles which 
all must experience, and who are fitted to counsel and to help 
precisely because of their oneness with us rather than because of a 
unique possession of superhuman knowledge which sets them 
metaphysically apart from us. One of the supreme tasks of the 
church in a democratic age is to make universally accessible the 
historical interpretation of the Bible. That this means a revision 
of ideals of religious education is evident. But if democracy is 
to be religiously inspired, men must learn to seek the guidance of 
God in the events of their own life. If religious inquiry is always 
directed toward formal oracles, conceived as having a unique 
metaphysical origin, there is no adequate training of religious 
feeling for the presence of God in the very structure and progress 
of human living. 

2. The deriving of norms from future needs. — The democratic age 
in which we are to live needs prophetic and creative leadership. 
Few of us realize how completely this war will change our problems. 
Under the stress of military necessity England has abandoned 
traditions which seemed too sacred ever to be modified and has 
reconstructed the life of her people in radical ways. Keen-sighted 
observers had for years been calling attention to relics of feudalism 
in the industrial and social order; but not until the entire resources 
of the nation had to be co-ordinated for the common good did the 
future take precedence of the past. Democracy is often felt to 
be lacking in reverence for established ways. But such irreverence 
is only the negative expression of a great positive desire that the 
future shall be better than the past. Democracy is inevitably more 
interested in the possibilities of the future than in the sanctities 
of the past. 

This war has burned in upon our consciousness the fact that 
traditional conceptions of international relations are bankrupt. 
The utterances of President Wilson have made it clear that the 
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great issue before us is not any re-establishment of status quo ante, 
not any mere national aggrandizement, not any of the aims for 
which wars in the past have been waged, but a better kind of a 
world, in which nations may dwell together in peace. Never was 
there greater need for prophetic and creative idealism. If the 
world is to be made safe for democracy, men must acquire the habit 
of looking for the norms of action and of aspiration in the better 
future rather than in the disastrous past. 

Is the Christian church prepared to cultivate this kind of 
spiritual idealism ? 

Our inherited conceptions of duty are all in the opposite direc- 
tion. Catholicism denounces Modernism as the quintessence of 
all heresies, because the Modernist derives his standards from the 
possibilities of the future rather than from the mandates of the past. 
Catholicism and Protestantism alike have defined Christianity as 
something which was divinely prescribed in obligatory form at the 
beginning. If this definition be accepted, the supreme duty is 
to reproduce this authoritative model. Church polity must be 
precisely what is ordained in the New Testament. Baptism must 
be administered in its exact original form. Beliefs must be a 
repetition of what men in the first century believed. Industrial 
and social questions are to be met by studying religious precepts 
uttered in relation to a social and industrial order centuries old. 

It is true that the exigencies of modern life are making serious 
inroads into this conventional way of determining religious duty. 
Some twenty-five years ago in a certain city the advisability of 
introducing the Society of Christian Endeavor was discussed by the 
pastors. A paper was read which by painful collating of texts and 
much conjectural exegesis contended that such societies might 
be established because of scriptural sanction. Almost no one now 
would feel that such sanction is essential. The question must be 
decided by asking whether such a society will make for a better 
state of Christian living in the future. The Young Men's Christian 
Association is making us more and more familiar with the method 
of seeking guidance from the exigencies of present and future 
conditions rather than by consulting the Scriptures after the manner 
of the scribes. 
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Yet, when all is said, it must be confessed that the presupposition 
of most Christian thinking is such as to support a conservative 
rather than a constructively progressive conception of the task of 
Christianity. Instinctively men seek guidance by asking what has 
been prescribed in the Bible, or approved by councils, or written 
in creeds, rather than by analyzing the problems of the present 
in the light of the task to be accomplished. To laud the "good 
old-time religion" is popularly considered a mark of greater insight 
than to suggest improvements. To declare that the faith of our 
fathers is good enough for us seems more devout than to ask 
whether the present generation has no more strenuous task than 
simply to conserve a spiritual inheritance. Ought we not rather 
to ask whether a vital faith can continue if each living generation 
shall assume no greater responsibility than that of holding to a 
faith once delivered ? The impotence of a religion which simply 
reproduces the past is tragically revealed when, as often occurs, a 
father who knows nothing but inherited ideas is helplessly bewil- 
dered by the religious estrangement of his son, not knowing that 
the bigger world of the son demands a bigger faith than that which 
the father can supply. 

The extent to which the dead hand of the past is strangling the 
religious life of today should be more generally recognized. Con- 
formity is the pathway to favor in the church. The candidate for 
the ministry who can repeat shibboleths in his examination for 
ordination is surer of a hearty approval than is the man who 
professes a "new theology." Many of the most enterprising and 
devoted men in our colleges deliberately turn away from the 
Christian ministry because they are convinced, rightly or wrongly, 
that there is no place in the church for the kind of free and inde- 
pendent thinking which they have learned to love and to employ 
constructively. The religious education of children still consists 
too largely in mastering precepts from a literature two thousand 
or more years old rather than in acquiring the capacity to face and 
to interpret the world of today. The mediaeval habit of thinking 
still persists in church circles, even when the honest attempt is 
made to face present problems. To be supremely concerned over 
a valid succession from the apostles reveals the type of mind which 
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is supremely concerned over dynasties. But in an age which is 
marked by the eager aspiration of men to create a better future in 
the state, in industry, in culture, in religion, the church which is 
primarily concerned with the maintenance of ancient orders and 
century-old formulas is missing the real spiritual issues. 

Indeed, a more sympathetic reading of the New Testament 
should furnish food for sober thought. If the apostle Paul, for 
the sake of a more vital religious life among the Gentiles, refused 
to make obligatory on them the rite of circumcision, although 
it was repeatedly commanded in his Bible and had all the sanction 
of centuries of usage, what would he say of a church which is more 
concerned with conformity to ancient customs than with the new 
demands of a new age? If Jesus considered the need of a living 
man more sacred than the scriptural law of the Sabbath, how would 
he judge a church which systematically subjects the thinking of 
living men to the compulsion of agreement with prescribed doc- 
trines? That there is here a sharp challenge to the church is 
evident to anyone who reads the signs of the times. 

3. The value of experiment. — The third question to which 
attention should be directed is closely related to the preceding. If 
the future is to condition our aims and standards, we must adopt 
the method of discovering the truth which makes possible advance 
in knowledge. This method is that of scientific experiment. 

The fundamental difference between the mediaeval world and 
the modern world is to be found here. If a mediaeval man wished 
to know about nature, he consulted Aristotle or reasoned from 
general philosophical hypotheses. The modern man learns by 
scientific observation and experiment. But experiment means the 
right to question and to test the adequacy of received explanations. 
An infallible system of doctrine could have no place for vital 
experimentation. 

Democracy, by its very nature, is a gigantic experiment. 
Instead of a dynasty with fixed succession of rulers, democracy puts 
its elected officers to the test of experience and reserves the right 
to choose a different governor if the present one proves incapable. 
Into our legislation is coming more and more of the spirit of experi- 
mentation. It is increasingly recognized that there are no rights 
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and privileges so sacrosanct that they may not be modified or set 
aside in order to construct a future better than the past has been. 
Democracy can exist only as there is freedom to conduct the great 
experiment of government in such a way as to make the best use 
of increasing human wisdom. Government must always be respon- 
sive to the vision of a possible better future, and must shape experi- 
mental laws so as to secure that better future. 

Now, freedom to experiment carries with it freedom to make 
mistakes and to learn from mistakes as well as from successes. 
It involves the right of dissent, the right of free speech, the right to 
say foolish things as well as wise things. There can be no a priori 
infallible authority to prevent error. Men must constantly learn 
by free discussion and by mutual criticism how to distinguish 
the bad from the good. It is true that democracy has not yet 
learned to realize that exact scientific research must be cultivated 
if experiments are to be consistently guided toward improvement, 
instead of constituting a chaos of individual efforts. Still, even 
with the mistakes which freedom of inquiry inevitably brings, the 
right to experiment is to be preferred to the compulsion of a sup- 
posedly infallible alien authority. 

Does the Christian church welcome experiments in belief and 
practice? Or does the church feel somewhat uncomfortable at 
the idea of nonconformity? The new world into which we are 
entering is certain to be a world in which experiment will have a 
large place. Can Christianity so interpret the significance of 
experimentation that this characteristic activity of modern life 
shall find itself reverently working in co-operation with religious 
impulses instead of compelled to endure ecclesiastical condem- 
nation? Who knows what is to be the exact nature of the new 
world in which democracy is to be made safe ? Who knows just 
what kind of religious faith and what forms of worship and of 
activity will best give spiritual vitality to this world ? To assume 
that the doctrines which gave inspiration to mediaeval life will 
without change be suited to a world in which scientific experiment 
and democratic mobility are dominant is to beg the entire question. 
We simply cannot find out what the task and the function of 
Christianity in the new age is to be without experiment. 
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What, for example, shall be the content of faith for China as 
that ancient civilization grows into a sympathetic organ of modern 
democracy? Shall the beliefs of the Chinese Christians be pre- 
scribed autocratically by Western ecclesiastical bodies ? Or shall 
oriental Christians be encouraged to work out their own ways of 
expressing their faith ? There are signs that the missionary enter- 
prise — the most stupendous experiment which the Christian church 
has undertaken — may introduce into our ways of thinking and 
acting a new spirit. If we shall come to see that it is essential to 
the vitality of religion in Japan or in China that freedom to think 
honestly and to construct doctrines congenial to the oriental mind 
be granted, it will be self-evident that the same freedom should 
be granted to Christians in our land. The broader spirit of sym- 
pathetic toleration may be the means of encouraging a type of 
Christianity flexible enough to meet the needs of the growing 
democratic world. 

Or, again, what should be the attitude of the church toward the 
science which is the means of discovering truth in the modern 
world ? Catholicism attempts to keep scientific inquiry under the 
domination of the church in order that no dangerous innovations 
may be made. Protestantism, too, has dreaded and distrusted 
the inroads of a completely free science. But intelligent men have 
come to see that an a priori control of science by the church is sure 
to prevent the discovery of the truth. If only one of several 
hypotheses may be seriously considered, there is no way of determin- 
ing whether the others are actually inferior. One may be missing 
a better doctrine simply by holding to one which is conventionally 
approved. 

Is the church willing to recognize the desirability of scientific 
questioning in the realm of religion ? Is it willing to put its doc- 
trines, its organization, its ritual, to the test of actual experiment 
and to make changes, if such shall be necessary? May a college 
student modify the doctrines which he has been taught so as to 
include the teachings of modern science ? May a church determine 
by actual experiment whether baptism is essential to a Christian life, 
or whether it is desirable as a test of church membership ? May a 
rural community avoid the criminal rivalry of our existing denomi- 
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national dogmatisms by the experiment of a community church, 
conforming to no conventional ecclesiastical model ? To be sure, 
such experiments are constantly being made, but it is too often at 
the cost of forfeiting the fellowship of ecclesiastically regular 
churches. Shall it be said that those experiments in religion which 
are of the very essence of a growing democracy shall be frowned on 
and penalized by the church? Shall Christianity continue the 
unhappy habits of the past century, when she permitted scientific 
discoveries to be made only under determined protest, and thus 
discredited herself in the eyes of scientific men? Or shall the 
coming of the new era be a challenge to the church to honor the 
prophets while they are alive instead of building their tombs when 
they are dead ? 

4. The need of a new emphasis in religious faith. — Finally, the 
attitude which has been suggested in the foregoing discussion 
requires a new type of religious faith. Protestantism received 
from Luther the conception that absolute assurance is the mark of 
the highest type of religious life. To be absolutely sure in spite 
of all the seductions of men and all the devils of hell was funda- 
mental for Luther. Uncertainty there must not be. Experiment 
was out of the question. Waiting for the outcome of a process 
was not to be thought of. One must be certain from the first, 
and this certainty must rest on the acceptance of God's word which 
abideth forever. 

We can see how this emphasis constituted at the time a necessary 
weapon against the power of the Catholic church. Absolute cer- 
tainty based on God's word was a fitting rejoinder to the claims 
of the church to exercise jurisdiction over men. But it was easy 
to transfer this attitude from the assertion of freedom from ecclesias- 
tical tyranny to the affirmation of the entire system of faith and 
practice in Protestantism. It has been generally assumed that 
dogmatic certainty is synonymous with vital religious experience. 
To admit questioning or doubt into religious life has been regarded 
as a demoralizing practice. Nothing seems so terrible to many a 
conscientious Christian as to be "unsettled" in one's belief. 
Thus honest questioning often incurs the burden of suspicion and 
distrust. 
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In an age which is to proceed with the great experiment which 
is before us, assurance of the Lutheran kind is impossible. We 
must have a faith which looks to the future for its justification, 
which can proceed tentatively, which can rejoice in partial glimpses 
of truth, seeing in these the promise of greater insight as men go on 
in the quest. To insist prematurely on dogmatic finalities would 
be to defeat the best outcome of human progress. Now this means 
that assurance is no longer the most important thing in religion. 
Indeed, the best thing which could happen to some self-complacent 
persons would be to be plunged into anxiety lest they may not be 
losing their souls while preserving their sense of assurance. It may 
be fairly asked whether a religion which exalts the feeling of absolute 
certainty that God is looking with approval may not be failing to 
appreciate the fundamental attitude of Christianity. Repentance 
is the pathway to genuine discipleship. The Pharisees brought 
down upon themselves the fiery denunciations of Jesus because 
they were incapable of repentance. They were so sure of their 
acceptance with God that they were neglecting the duty of self- 
criticism. 

Is our religious faith such as to be willing to trust a cause to 
the outcome of moral criticism? Are we ready to exchange the 
absolutes of dogmatic certainty for the experiments conditioned 
by constant criticism ? Is a religion which wants no risks to be 
preferred to a religion which is committed to ventures of faith in 
which the outcome is not absolutely certain? This is a funda- 
mental question which must be faced in our day. 

That there are marked modifications of the older dogmatic 
position is evident to all who observe the signs of the times. The 
word "infallible," which designates absolute certainty, is fast 
disappearing from our religious vocabulary. Increasingly men are 
learning to trust to the processes of inquiry and experiment. More 
and more are we finding that uncertainty may be the surest path- 
way to the truth. Formerly men felt that, unless they could be 
absolutely certain that the world came into existence precisely as 
it is said to have been created in Genesis, religious faith would be 
shattered. But in the past two generations we have come to be 
conscious of new ways of conceiving origins. No one knows now 
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exactly how the world came into being. But we are content to 
trust to the processes of criticism and to the natural growth of 
knowledge to bring us satisfactory explanations. There are better 
theories to be formulated in the future, and our present ignorance 
is thus a positive way of seeking for the best. 

What is true of the doctrine of creation is coming to be true in 
other realms of thought and practice. Uncertainty is felt to be, 
not a calamity, but rather an invitation to enter a better and a 
larger realm of knowledge. It makes revision possible. It delivers 
us from the necessity of living always subject to the restrictions of 
present conditions. It was uncertainty as to the finality of the 
pope's authority which made possible the Protestant reformation. 
It was a desire for a better future which inspired the Methodist 
revival. It was doubt as to the correctness of the stern Calvinistic 
doctrine of unconditional election which led to the more Christlike 
conception of God, which today inspires us. 

It is here that the doctrine of evolution may play a positive 
part in the religion of democracy. This doctrine was dreaded 
because it destroyed the conception of a universe of finalities. 
There are no finished things. Everything is always in the process 
of growth or change. Accustomed as theology was to looking to 
divine origins for sanctions, it was bewildered by a way of viewing 
things which rendered origins obscure, if not contemptible. How 
could man have any dignity if he is descended from animals? 
How can the Bible be of any significance if it is the outgrowth of 
men's thinking as they passed through striking changes of expe- 
rience and belief ? So reasoned men who were thinking in terms 
of divine rights and who based moral values on supernatural 
origins. 

But as time passed, and as we had an opportunity to become 
more familiar with the real significance of the doctrine of evolution, 
we discovered that, instead of constituting a fatal obstacle to 
religious faith, it actually made possible a new kind of faith. Not 
the origin of a thing, but the result of its development is most 
significant. Not the chaotic movements of star dust, but the 
marvel of the universe, which is still in the process of development; 
not the beastlike habits of primitive man, but the glory of a Plato, 
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an Isaiah, a Shakespeare, or a Lincoln; not the rude sounds of 
tom-tom and the raucous shouts of savages, but the creative art 
of the modern symphony; not the superstitious animism of the cave 
man, but the majesty of the worship of the God of the whole earth; 
these later developments rather than the crude beginnings furnish 
the ground of our faith. They are inspired by what things may 
develop into rather than by their origins. 

The faith of democracy must inevitably be a forward-looking 
faith. We are keenly conscious of defects in popular experiments; 
but we believe that defects can be corrected. The future is to be 
better than the present. Our children shall have a better country 
in which to live than the one in which we spend our life. Good and 
glorious as the past may be, that past can find its full meaning only 
in a greater future. 

If Christianity is to be an inspiring power in such a civilization, 
it too must develop a forward-looking faith. Instead of trying to 
reinstate primitive Christianity, it must learn to think of Chris- 
tianity as a religious movement always developing, always learning 
from the progress of history how better to interpret the providential 
guidance of God. Uplifting as was the early Christian belief that 
the Kingdom of God would come suddenly and quickly by a miracle, 
is there not something far more inspiring in the belief that God 
gives to his children large responsibility for bringing in the King- 
dom? Is not the story of the mediaeval attempt to evangelize 
all the world and to organize it under the dominion of the Christian 
church a fascinating tale of a growing faith with ever-expanding 
vision? When that faith became complacent, when the church 
was more concerned to conserve her own power and privilege than 
to advance with prophetic vision into the coming age, out of the 
mutterings of discontent and the various efforts to realize a free 
and vital faith came Martin Luther and the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, shattering the dream of ecclesiastical control of civilization 
and releasing new power as laymen were summoned to find in their 
vocations the opportunity for Christian living. When, again, 
Protestantism became self-satisfied and was more concerned with 
orthodoxy of doctrine than with zeal for human welfare, Pietism 
and the Methodist revival awakened humble souls to a realization 
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of their dignity, and thus prepared the way for a religiously inspired 
democracy. And in our own day we have been witnessing move- 
ments which point to a new opportunity for Christianity if it can 
bring to expression faith in the religious meaning of progress. 
Many are the signs of a future full of hope. More and more are 
churches asking what is demanded by the future ; less and less do 
mere precedent and slavish conformity dominate the efforts of 
Christian people and of Christian organizations. To secure a 
better religious life for the coming generation is increasingly felt 
to be more important than to conserve unchanged the religion of 
our fathers. Inquiring minds are invited freely to work out beliefs 
which will inspire life rather than to accept prescribed creeds. 
Divinity schools are reorganizing their courses by asking how best 
the needs of the coming generation may be met rather than by 
asking how students may be indoctrinated in the tenets of an 
unchangeable system. Sunday schools are revising religious 
education by asking what is demanded by the interests of living 
children rather than what is officially approved in the ancient 
creeds. Some of the best preaching of our day is vibrant with the 
prophetic note. The pathetic feature of the situation is that men 
who have been alienated from the church by its dogmatism in the 
past are generally unaware that a new spirit is growing in the 
church, and that honest inquirers may now find a welcome and a 
place for service where formerly they would have been distrusted. 
The present war is bringing the old order to an end in the 
political world. The church is better prepared inwardly than it 
knows to renounce its alliance with defeated autocracy. If the 
present crisis shall stimulate Christian leaders to think in terms of 
the coming age, the church will be enabled to furnish that without 
which the future would be indeed dark — a religious interpretation 
of the democratic movement which shall make dominant the forces 
of spiritual life, and thus deliver the world from the tragedy of 
depending on brute power. 



